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INTELLIGENCE WARNING OF THE TET 
OFFENSIVE IN SOUTH VIETNAM 

(Interim Report) 


A. Procedures 

1. A working group has been formed under the 

chairmanship of R. J. Smith, on which CIA,. DIA, , 

VNSA, and the Joint Staff are represented. This group 
l 'has compiled dossiers on the raw intelligence informa 
and intelligence summaries and judgments received 
various US headquarters before Tet, with emphasis 
onthe period 15-30 January 1968, and on the finished 
intelligence disseminated to senior officers of 
the government as a result. 

2. Representatives of the group from CIA, DIA, 

and the Joint Staff visited Vietnam from 16 to 
March. They were joined there by 0 ^ se ^?^_ fr ° In . 

_— .. _ - _-a _i in SaiQ OH . Xii__ 




March. They were joined there by observers from ^ V ,s 

• CINCPAG,. MACV, -and-the - CIA. station. in ; S argon^-Ih -\ 

addition to collecting a large quantity of P e ' <r V 

documents, the delegation received briefings and •, . 
conducted interviews, both m Saigon and the fxe , \ 

: with many senior officials, us and Vietnamese, 

the US side, members of the delegation talked to 
Ambassador Bunker, General Westmoreland, General 
Abrams, Ambassador Komer, Lt. General Cushman, . 

. General. Rosson, Maj. General Peers, Mag. Gener ± 

Eckhardt, and the commanding generals ^ “ int er- 
Division and 4th Infantry Division. They also inter 

• viewed the G-2s of I and II Field Forces 5 

' G-2 of III Marine Amphibious Force, and . the G 

advisers and the CIA Regional officers xn all four 

• Corps Tactical Zones (CTZs). They were briefed ex 

tensively. by MACV J-2 and by the CIA/^telliaence, 
cgiaon and contacted the Director of Iptellig. » 

Seventh Air Force,: NS A Representative Vietnam^ and 
+-he Armv Headquarters Area Command in. Saigon. 

SS VUtnSes! side, they interviewed the coimandxng 

f - generals of I and II Corps, J-2 of* ha ;S t 

Staff and his deputy, and the ^P"^ dire j£°* ° | 

National Police. In the course of these'd:iscu:s |. 

« sions members of the group visited Phu Ba J' ' » 

Pleiku, Camp Enari, Nha Trang, Bien Hoa, Long Binh, ^ 

and Can Tho. ' 
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B. General Findings 

3. As the DCI informed the President's Foreign 
Intelligence Advisory Board in February, there was 
evidence, both in Saigon and in Washington, that 

the enemy was engaging in his much-advertised "winter 
spring campaign" and was preparing for a series of 
coordinated attacks, probably on a larger scale 
than ever before. There was evidence in January 
that some attacks in the highlands might be con¬ 
ducted during the Tet holiday. . In the latter part 
of the month it was evident that other attacks 
were imminent, and some of the targets had been, 
identified. Both in Saigon and in Washington this 
intelligence was communicated to senior military 
and political officers. As a result, a series of 
actions were taken in Vietnam which reduced the 

impact of the enemy offensive. 

% 

4. The warning thus provided represents no 
small achievement for the US intelligence apparatus 
in Vietnam. It has no high-level clandestine pene¬ 
trations of the Communist hierar chy 



jThis is difficult under any 
circumstances. TKeTTntelligence organization itself 
military and civil, US* and Vietnamese, ; 'is complex- 
and the volume of material it handles is large. 

Thus, the recognition of significant reports from 
human sources through the blare of background noise 
presents a jnejo r problem. Moreover, the very nature 
of the war leads to the "crying wolf" syndrome._ 

We have little doubt that at some level of the in¬ 
telligence apparatus low-level reports’ could be 
.found forecasting many of the attacks made .at Tet; 
we have equally little -doubt that similar reports 
could be found alluding to'attacks on many other 
cities and on many other dates. 
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but he gained enormously in two ways: The GVN's 
army and police were generally far below their 
usual state of readiness, and the precedent of Tet 
made it possible for large numbers of VC to enter 
the cities without causing alarm. General Westmore- 
'land expected heavy attacks either just before or just 
after Tet, and as Tet approached and major attacks 
had not materialized, the Vietnamese Joint General 
Staff had authorized 50 percent leaves. Evidence 
to upset this general belief did not come to hand 
until 24 hours or so before the. attacks were launched, 
the most important being the premature initiatives in 
MR-5. The latter brought the intelligence already 
available into sharp focus and provided the missing 
element of timing. In the short time available, 

US and ARVN units could be alerted and were, but 
ARVN performance was reduced in many areas by Tet ■ 
leaves. 


8. A second major unexpected element was the 
number of simultaneous attacks mounted. US 
intelligence had given the enemy a capability of 
attacking virtually all of the points which he 

did -in-fact attack and of mounting— coordina*ted~~ ..~ - 

attacks in a number of areas. He was not, however, 
granted a specific capability for coordinated at-:; , 

. tacks in all areas at once.. More important, the.. __ 
nature of the targets was not anticipated. . Wash¬ 
ington and Saigon expected attacks on some cities,. *. . 
but they did not expect the offensive to have the " 
cities, the civilian command and control centers, 

- radio stations and-police headquarters as primary ...... 

objectives. Finally, the quantity of new, modern 
weapons in the hands of Main and Local Force Viet 
Cong who engaged in the attacks was higher..than 
expected. The AK-47 rifle and RPG-7 antitank gre-- 
nade were particularly effective against-ARVN units - 
•and the Regional and Popular Forces. 

9. Underlying these specific problems was a * 
more basic one: most commanders* and intelligence ... 
officers, at all levels, did not visualize the 
enemy as capable of accomplishing his stated goals 

1 ’as they appeared in propaganda and in captured docu¬ 
ments. Prevailing estimates of attrition, infiltra¬ 
tion, and local recruitment, reports of low morale. 
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and a long series of defeats had degraded our image 
of the enemy. The general picture presented was an 
enemy unable to conduct an offensive of such scope 
and intensity. Commanders and intelligence officers 
saw his generalized calls for a "general uprising 
as merely exhortatory, and not as a blueprint for 
what was to follow. Moreover, in the past many 
"great offensives” had blossomed in Communist propa¬ 
ganda but had not materialized on the ground. 


D, Response to Warnings 


TO. Nevertheless, Wa shington and Saigon were, 

aware that the enemy planned 

^ -a major offensive, proBSt>ly coordinated attacks in 
northern I CTZ, at Dak To in the highlands of 11^ 

CTZ, and toward Saigon from virtually all sides-in 
III CTZ. As early as 10 January, General Westmore¬ 
land had canceled certain planned operations in 
northern III CTZ in order to reposition US forces 
. nearer to Saigon. In subsequent days he issued, a • 
series of warnings to his commanders, and to the US 
Mission, that the enemy was preparing to attack.^ ^ 

Although he had not originally'expected-aLUuks dur- 

ing Tet, he recognized the significance of the. ^ . 

-* premature attacks in MR 5 and on 30 January noti— _ • 

- -fied a*ll his commanders to expect attacks that'night;* 

As a result all US units were fully alerted, al. ^ 

t,-- though in most cases they did not have time or • * T ** 

formation to take offensive measures against-ihe^ 
enemy prior to the actual attack. All Seventh Air ^ 

.^Force bases were put on a maximum state of alert, an . 

the 7th AF Director of Intelligence testifies that 
this step "saved Tan Son Nhut.” Perhaps the best 
evidence that COMUSMACV*s measures were effective and 
that the enemy*s 'strategic Intelligence was faulty is. . — - 

that, with the exception of Hue, the enemy failed to 
hold any of his major military objectives for a sig 
nificant period of time. ■ - 


11. The urgency felt in Saigon was not, however, 
fully felt in Washington in the immediate pre-attack 
period. As a result, finished intelligence disseminated 
in Washington did not contain the. atmosphere of cns^ 
present in Saigon. We do not believe this represents 
a failure on anyone*s part. The information available- 
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was transmitted and duly analyzed, but atmosphere is 
not readily passed over a teletype circuit. Although 
senior officials in Washington received warnings in the 
period 25-30 January, they did not receive the full 
sense of immediacy and intensity which was present in 
.Saigon. On the other hand, with Saigon alerted, virtu¬ 
ally nothing further could be done in Washington that 
late in the game which could affect the outcome. 


12. Within this general picture, there were sig¬ 
nificant differences among the four corps areas. Ill 
MAF expected assaults on Khe Sanh and Quang Tri. It 
had received from a local CIA operation the enemy at¬ 
tack plan for Da Kang, but not the'date. General Cush¬ 
man stated that he expected to be attacked during Tet, 
and enemy activities in northern I CTZ had prompted 
higher authority to cancel the Tet truce in I CTZ. 

As a result both US and Vietnamese forces were better 
. prepared here than elsewhere. Most Vietnamese units 
- were at nearly full strength. The extent and co¬ 
ordination of the enemy's attacks, considerably ex¬ 
ceeded expectations, as did his tenaciously held 
lodgement in Hue. In general, however, his assaults 
were easi ly thr o wn —back—- ~ ~—-- 

_ 13 . in II CTZ, allied forces in the coastal low- . - 

' lands were for the most part attacked on the night 
...of 29-30 January by MR *5 units. They did not have 

the advantage of forewarning which these attacks^provided 
"units farther south, nor were they in the "alert" 
posture of Allied forces in I Corps. The Allied 
• forces were on a higher than normal state of alert, 
which was, however, directed against the inevitable 
cease-fire violations rather than attacks on the 
cities. In the highlands, singularly unlik e any 
other area, intelligence wa^.^ 
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risonerSl" and~Hocuments reflect¬ 
or attacks during Tet. For in- 


. ing specific plari_-- ~ 

stance. Communist plans for attacking Dak To, Pleiku, 

and Kontum were known well in advance, and the US 
Division was able to correlate them with v enemy de¬ 
ployments. This provided one of the few opportuni- 
... ties for US forces to take active measures against 
~ the enemy; Pleiku was the most successful US opera- 
m tion of the offensive. Elsewhere in the highlands 
M intelligence was not as good, but there was enough 
■ information to lead two of the three ARVN division 
^commanders in II CTZ to cancel all leaves on their 
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own initiative. We do not believe, however, that 
these orders were totally effective in recovering per¬ 
sonnel who had already departed. 

& 14. It has been noted above that US redeploy¬ 

ments in III Corps began before mid-January. These 
movements were triggered by the concentration of three 
enemy divisions along the Cambodian border north and 
northwest of Saigon and by indications that these 
units were beginnin g to deploy southward toward the 

city../ 







III Corps and II Field Force were put on a general 
alert on 30 January (General Westmoreland's actions 
resulting from the attacks in MR 5 the previous night), 
and during the course of the day began to receive 
more specific information that Saigon was to be at¬ 
tacked that night. In most ARVN units in III Corps the 
troops appear to have been in their normal Tet condi¬ 
tion. 


‘ 15 .in'IV CTZ, the nature~and"exteht: of“€he" 
enemy's attacks were almost totally unexpected. Al- 
" lied forces wexe aware that Viet Cong capabilities 
had improved.) 
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The supply of modern weapons had increased and tTSe 
••v VC "had shown an ability to conduct a series of co¬ 
ordinated attacks throughout the Delta. To some 
degree however, this could be interpreted as reac¬ 
tions to a more aggressive allied posture in the 
area. In the Delta cities the presence of the. VC 
during Tet was so traditional as to be accepted 
as routine. General Eckhardt, Senior Adviser, 
■stated that the only warning he received was General 
Westmoreland's alerting message of 30 January. Gen¬ 
eral Eckhardt was able to alert the US support and - 
logistic units in the Delta, but was unable in the 
^time available to restore the readiness of ARVN 
•units. The ARVN Corps commander and his three divi 
Iri on commanders were present at their headquarters 
Mwhen the offensive struck, but their units were.far 
■below strength. . 











E. Responses to Specific Questions 


i 16. The preceding paragraphs have been respon- 
■ sive to General Taylor's questions a, b, f r and g. 
^*Our preliminary findings on questions c, d, and e are 

as follows: 


c. (Provision of information by civilians 


.Prior to the offensive’there were very few cases of 
civilians volunteering information on the impending 
attacks. This is not necessarily/ however # a measure 
of the degree of civilian cooperation with the regime. 
The enemy's security measures, his rapid deployments 
through territory much of which was under his control, 
and the basic difficulty of rapid communication from 
countryside to city would have prevented friendly 
villages from passing warnings in many cases. As. 
noted above the presence of infiltrators in the cities 
was unremarkable during Tet. During the.Tet fight¬ 
ing, and since, there has been a marked increase in 
information volunteered from the populace. 


d. (Exchange of information ) 


Given the size and complexity, of. the US and.Vietnam¬ 
ese intelligence systems, we found cooperation and • 
exchange in this case to be remarkably good. No 
case was reported to us of the deliberate withhold¬ 
ing of significant warning information.by one.agency 
from another. With the.mass of intelligence informa- -- 
tion acquired in Vietnam every day/ there was in¬ 
evitably some human error. Not all low-level reports 
got to everyone they should have. There is no svi- - - 
dence, however, that these minor shortcomings affected 
the general intelligence picture. 



e. (Identification of units ) 

% 

Most of the units engaged in the-offensive have been 
identified. In general, there was a close correla¬ 
tion between US order-of-battle holdings -in-a -given 
area prior to the attacks and the units identified 
in the attacks, although not all units deployed in 
any given area were actually committed in most cases, 
and some new provisional units were identified in 
the attacks. As noted above, the enemy's facade of 












a "general uprising*' required him to attack with his 
Viet Cong units wherever possible* Especially in III 
i and IV CTZs he held back many Main Force and most NVN . 

■ units for follow—up* Because of the failure of the ini— 
tial attacks , in all but a few instances a follow-up 
never came. 












INTELLIGENCE WARNING OF TEE TSj 
OFFENSIVE IN SOUTH VIETNAM 

(Interim Report) 



A. Procedures 

i A wc^kinc crcuo has mean rom=— under <-ne 
chairmans hie" of R.'j. Smith, on which CiA, DIA, INR, 
NSA, and the Joint Staff are represents. Tms group 
has comoiled dossiers on tne raw .mt-i—cence _ inform a 
and intelligence summaries and jucgmenis received in 
various US heaccuarters before Te-, vi_n ompn=s^s _ _ 
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documents, the deiegaiicn^ recciv=c. --- 
co^ductec interviews , bo^-n i * - igo^* - 

with many senior officials, US_ar.dJVis 
the US side, members cl the ceiecauic. 
Ambassador Bunker, General Westmore_=- 
Abrams, Ambassador Xcmer, Lt. General^ 
General Rosson, Maj. General Peers, >- 
Eckhardt, and the commanding genera-^ 
Division and 4th Inrentry Division. - 
viewed the G-2s or I and- II rielc. Fo_. 
G-2 of III Marine Amphibious xorce, a; 
advisers and the CIA Regional cificen 
Cores Tactical Zones (CTZs) . The^^v^- 
t°nsively bv MACV J-2 and by 
Saigon, and'contacted the Director of 
Seventh Air Force, NSA Representative 
the Army Headquarters Area.Command in 
the Vietnamese side, they interviewee 
cenerals of I and II Corps, j — 2 O— > 
Staff and his deputy, and the depoty_; 
National Police. In the course o_ to 
sions members of tne group visited F— 
Pleiku, Camp Enari, Nfca Trang, Bien = 
and Can Tho. ' v 
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B. General r inclines 


3. As the DCI informed the President's rore 
Intelligence Advisory Beard in February, there w 
evicence, both in Saiccn and m Washington, uh 
the enemv was engaging in his much-advertised 5 
serine came si cm" and was oreoaring for a serie 
coordinated attacks, probably on a l arger scale^ 
than ever before. TherwaS-^^saHeno^^iS^iiiharv 
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intelligence was communicated-to senior military 
and editical officers. A.s a result, a series c 
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It must therefore rely on classic m- 
cicanicns u3Qrin.i.g—^ 

rnilitarv and civil, US ano Vietnamese, is complex 
^and the 'volume cf material it handles is large. 

"Thus, the recocniticn cf significant reports from 
human sources through the blare of backgrounc noise 
presents a'ir.ajor problem"? Moreover, the verv nature 
of the war -leads to the^crvincr wolf" svndr_os° • 


We nave littled oubt that at some level or tne in~ 
te llicence apparatus low-level resorts could be 
fo und fprecastinc many of the attacks made au Teu; 
we~~have ecu allv~ljttle doubt that similar report s 
ctTuia beTfound _allnd±nc__to__attacks on many other 
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tions inteiTiCTe nce"v as "able‘ to"provide ~ciear yarning 
that artacJcs , probably on a larger sca le. tha n ever - 
before, were in t he offine . 


These messages appeared in mar.v areas 
of South Vietnam. They included references to im¬ 
pending attacks, more widespread and numerous uhan 
seen before. Moreover, they indicated a sense or 
urcezicv, alone with an emphasis on rhoroucr, pi—n- 
ninc and secrecy not previously seen m suer ccmmuni-^^ 
cations. These messaces, 1 ta ken vizh suer r.crr=xuiia j. 
indicators as increased message volumes anc radio 
direction findingT] served both to validate informa¬ 
tion from other sources in the hands of local^au¬ 
thorities and to provide warning to senior offi¬ 
cials. The indicators, however,• were not suf-r 
ficient to predict the exact timing cf the attack. 

C. Impact of the Enemv Offensive 

7. Although warning had thus been provided, 
the intensity, coorainanon, ana timing of zhe ene my_ 
ar rack were not fully anticipated^ Annas sacor Bunker 
ana General Westmoreland attest to this. The izost 
important* factor was timing. Few US or GVN crriciaLs 
believed the enemv would attacjmaurinc Ter , nor~cic 
rhe Vietnamese public. There was good reason -or 
this: Tet symbolizes the solidarity of the Vietnam¬ 

ese people. It is the most imporrant holiday in 
Vietnam., an occasion observed by all members cr 
every ^family whether they are Buddhist, Christian, cr 
Communist. The Communists evidently believed they ccuic 
exploit this solidarity to produce an antigovernment, 
ar.tiforeign, antiwar uprising. This did net- take 
place. The enemy therefore paid a price in me 
antagonisms he generated among the urban population. 



































































but he gained enormously in two ways: The GVN's 
army and police were generally z ar below their 
usual state of readiness, and the precedent of Tet 
made it possible for large numbers of VC to enter 
the cities without causing alarm. General Westmore¬ 
land expected heavy attacks either just before or jus 
after Tet, and as Tet approached and major attacks 
had not materialized, the Vietnamese Jcint General 
Staff had authorized 50 percent leaves. Evidence 
to unset this general belief did not come to hand 
until 24 hours'or so before the. attacks were lau nched 

the most important being the |pr em^i^^^^g.1 „_ ' 

MR-5. The latter brcucht the intelligence already 
available into sharp focus and provided the missing 
element of timing. In the short time avanaole, 

US and ARVN units could be alerted anc were, but 


AP.VM oerformar.ee was reducec m many areas cy i.e_ 
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number of simultaneous atracks mounted. US 
intelligence had given the enemy a capability of 
attackinc virtuallv all cf the points which he 
did in fact attack*and cf mounting coordinated 
attacks in a number cf areas. He was nor , However , 
crar.ted a spec ific capability for cocrdinatec at- 
in all areas at cr.ce. 
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Mere impcrcarr, me 

nature of the tarcers was net enticioarec. ;vash- 


ington and Saicro n expected attacks on seme citie_s , 
bu't -ne’y did not expect the offensive to have the 


drie s, me civilian command and control centers , 
r adio stations ana police headquarters^as _primaziv_ 
6biec_rivej^ Finally/ the quantity of new, modern 
weapons in the hands or Mam and Local rorce Viet 
Cong who engaged in the atuacks was higher man 
expected. The AX—4 / rizle and RPG—7 anntank gre¬ 
nade were particularly effective againsr ARVN umus 
and the Regional and Popular Forces. 


9. Underlying these specific problems was a 
more basic one: most commanders and intelligence 
officers, at all levels, did not visualize the 
enemv as capable of accomplishing his stated goals 
as they appeared in propaganda and in cappurec. docu 
ments. Prevailing estimates or attritio n , infilt^a^ 

tion, and local recruitment, repo rts cf low morale , 
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s.nci 2 . Io na sszri^s or csrssts nsc. qgctsgsq our* xru£C6 
or tne enemy. The gen eral picture P ££j= °SEfiS ., w ajs_^a. 
enemv unable to co nquer an ofTensive of such scope 
anc" Inrensirv.' Commanders and intelligence officers 
savrTTTs“‘'generalized calls for a "general uprising^ 
as merelv exhortatcrv, ana nor as a siusprini for 
what" was"ro r clrow. ^Moreover, m the past many 
"creat offensives" had blossomed in Communist propa¬ 
ganda but had not marerralized on me ground. 


Resoonse to Warnings 


10. Nevertheless, Washington and Saiccn were, 
as stated earlier, fully aware that the enemy piar.ne 
a major offensive, probably coordinated attacks in 
northern I CTZ, at Dak To in the highlands of II 
rm7. . 3^ Saiccn from virtusllv all sides in 
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was transmitted and duly analyzed, but atmosphere is 
not readily passed over a te let ype, c ircuiu» Alunoucn 
^senior oiiiciais in vvasnington received warnincs in the 
period 25-30 January, they did not receive the full^ 
sense of immediacy and intensity which was present in 
Saigon. On the other hand, with Saigon alerted, virtu¬ 
ally nothing further could be done in Washington that 
2 .n the game which could afreet tne outcome. 


12. Within this general picture, there were sic- 
ni ficant differences among the four.corps, areas. Ill 
MAP exoected assault s^ on Khe• San h and Qu ang Tn. It 

had received from a enezn Y 

tack dan for Da Nang, but not the dc.te. General _Cush— 

man stat ed that he exoected to be atta_cks_g_ curing Tst, 
ano enemy activities in northern I CTZ hc.d p^omptec 
hicher authority to cancel the Tet truce in I CTZ. 

result both US'and Vietnamese forces were better 
o^eoared here tnan elsewhere. Mosu Vietnamese units 
were at nearly rull strength. The exter^ -— co— 
o^dinat^ on of the enemv * s attaexs , consid:r_-y ex— 
ceeded exoectaticns, as cid his tenaciously hnld 
lodgement" in Hue. In general, however, nis assaults 
vy-Q'r-a 0 ‘ 311 v thrown back. 

13. In II CTZ, allied forces in the coastal low¬ 
lands were for the most parr sttacxec on _..e ..lent 

of 29-30 January by MR 5 units. They did net have 
the advantage of forewarning which these attacks provid 
units farther south, nor were they in the "alert” 
posture of Allied rorces in I Corps• Tne Allied 
forces were on a higher than normal State Ot alert, 
which was, however, directed against the inevitable 
cease-fire violations rather than attacks on the 
cities. In the hig hlands r sincruljirly unlike any 
other area, intel ligence was available__from communica— 
t iod 5 intelligence, prisoners, and d ocurn ents reflec t— 
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sranee, i »..r . t 7 - ■ imm" 

-pffo wigSgs 3 ^ This~provided one^of~-the--fevr'o'pportuni^ 
'"ties for US forces to take active measures against 
the enemy; Pleiku was the most successful US - opera¬ 
tion of tV>A offensive. Elsewhere in the highlands 
intelligence was not as good/ but there was enough 
information to lead two of the three ARVN division 
commanders in II CTZ to cancel all leaves on their 













own initiative. We do not believe, however, that 
these orders were totally effective in recovering per¬ 
sonnel who had already departed. 


14. It has been noted above that US redeploy¬ 
ments in III Corps began before mid-January. These 
movements were triggered by the coneen<-rci- 2 .cn Oj_ u.— se 
enemv divisions along tne Cambo d i an^b orce^ r — c—n a— 
northwest of Saigon, and ^by^rn d^cations^tnc- — 

j_i^s were beginning to deploy souufiwarc '-— = 

city. In addition, US and ARVN intelligence officers 
had earlier deduced from a reorganization of the. enemy 
command structure in MR 4, which sur-rouncs une Saigon 
area, that its purpose was to improve command and 
control for the coordination of an an tack cn mat^cizv. 
ttt Corns and II Field Force were put cn a general 
alert on 30 January (General Westmoreland’s actions^ 
resulting from the attacks in MR 5 tne pr=^. n_-~<_) c 

and durinc the course of the day began to receive 
mere soecific information that Saigon was tc he at- 
l = tv-f In most ARVN units in III Corps rhe 

troops appear to have been in their normal "er conci- 
tion. 


enemv 1 s 



elt if?;jaight«al sotbe ; ip-vplved?? 
The suDDly of modern weapons had increased and <_ne 
VC had" shown an ability to conduct a series or co¬ 
ordinated attacks throughout the Delta’.- To some 
degree however, this could be interpreted as reac¬ 
tions to a more aggressive allied posture in tne 
area. In the Delta cities the presence of the VC 


during Tet was so traditional as to be accepuec 
as routine. General Eckhardt, Senior Advis=i, 
stated that the only warning he received was Genera- 
Westmoreland’s alerting message of 30 January. Gen¬ 
eral Eckhardt was able to alert the US support and 
logistic units in the Delta, but was unable in the 
time available to restore the readiness of ARVN 
units. The ARVN Corps commander and his three divi¬ 
sion commanders were present at their headcuaruers 
when the offensive struck, but their units were rar 
below strength. 
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E« Responses to Specific Questions 

16. The preceding paragraphs have been respon¬ 
sive to General Taylor* s questions a, b, f, ana g. 

Our preliminary findings on questions c, d, and e are 

as follows: 


(Provision of information bv civilians 


Prior to the offensive there were very few cases of 
civilians vo lunteering information_ on me impenaing 

This is not'necessarily r-'however, a measure 
of civilian cooperation wim the ‘regime 


aruacKs. 
of the decree 


The enemy 1 s security measures, ‘his rapid deployments 
through territory much' of which was under his control, 
and the basic difficulty of rapid communica<-ion from 
countryside to city would have prevented friendly 
villaces from oassing warnings in many c^ses. As. 
noted above the presence of innltrazors in. me ciui=s 
was unremarkable during Tet. During me.Ter --g.^“ 
ing, and since, there has been a marked increase m 
information volunteered from me populace. 


d. (exchange of information ) 

Given the size and complexity or tne US and. Vie man- 
ece int^llicencs systems, we round cooperatio n and_ • 

ex change in“thi s cLe to be ^ 

case was reoorted to us of the deliberate withhold 
ing- of significant warning information.by one^agency 
from another. With the mass of intelligence in-orma 
tion acquired in Vietnam every day, there was in¬ 
evitably some human error. Not all low-level reports 
got to everyone they should have. There is no evi 
dence, however, that these minor shortcomings effecte 
the general intelligence picture. 

e. (Identification of units ) 

Most of the units engaged in the offensive have been 
identified. In general, there was a close correla¬ 
tion between US order-of-battle holdings in a given 
area prior to the attacks and the units identifie 
in the attacks, although not all units deployed m 
any given area were actually committed in.most cases, 
and some new provisional units were identified in 
the attacks. As noted above, the enemy's facade of 
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a "general uprising" required him to attack with his 
Viet Cong units wherever possible. Especially in III 
and IV CTZs he held back many Main Force and most NVN . 
units for follow-uo. Because of the failure of the ini¬ 
tial attacks, in all but a few instances a follow-up 

never came. 
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